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Universal Military Training for America? 


The Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy of 
the House of Representatives has conducted extensive 
hearings on the question, “Should the United States 
adopt as a matter of broad policy a system of universal 
military training in the postwar period?” The full text 
of the hearings has been printed and is available on 
application to the Committee. The chairman is Clifton 
A. Woodrum of Virginia. On July 5 the Committee pre- 
sented its findings in report No. 857, House of Representa- 
tives (79th Congress, First Session), recommending that 
there should be a system of universal military training. 
Since the issues related to this proposal were thoroughly 
explored in INFORMATION Service for November 11, 
1944, we print below only excerpts from the report of the 
Select Committee. 

“1. The eminent position of the United States in the 
family of nations is supported by her balanced elements 
of greatness, one of which is commensurate military 
power. 

“2. The future security of the United States, as a 
sovereign nation, depends upon the continuing willing- 
ness and ability of our people to protect, by force if neces- 
sary, the principles and ideals which inspired the forma- 
tion of the World Security Organization. 

“3. Because the success of the World Security Organ- 
ization will depend upon the continuing efforts and 
abilities of the member nations to discharge the obliga- 
tions jointly and mutually undertaken in the United 
Nations Charter, a retrogression by the United States 
to her previous state of military unpreparedness would 
defeat the objects and purposes of peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world. 

“4, The retention by the United States of a degree of 
military power, in being or in reserve, adequate to her 
needs depends upon several component factors, an indis- 
pensable one of which is an alert and trained citizenry 
capable of prompt mobilization to meet and deal with any 
national or international emergency. 

“5. It is traditional in the United States that in time of 
peace our regular or standing armed forces are reduced 
to a minimum; that in time of emergency our able-bodied 
citizens of military age join with the regular forces in 
bearing arms in the preservation of the national security. 
This tradition should be maintained and preserved. 

“6. Future military and naval operations, whether they 
are to be employed in the defense of the nation against 
aggression or in the implementation by force of the deci- 
sions of the World Security Organization, cannot be con- 
ducted effectively by raw recruits or by partially trained 
men. In view of the technological advances in methods 
of warfare and of the intricacy of the weapons now in use 
and to be used, those who will be subject to military 
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service in the future will require thorough training in 
order to be able to serve their country well and with a 
reasonable chance of survival. 

“7. There is no sound or safe basis for assuming that, 
before a future aggressor strikes, the United States will 
be given warning and an adequate interval to train her 


men and build up her military readiness. Yet the safe- 
guarding of world security, if not the survival of the 
nation, may well depend on prompt and successful par- 
ticipation by the United States in large-scale military and 
naval operations. 

“8. It is not feasible to rest the future security of the 
United States upon a large standing armed force; its 
cost would be prohibitive, the necessary men to fill its 
ranks could not be hired in time of peace, and it would 
be repugnant to the American people. . . . 

“Your committee recommends that, in any system of 
universal military training provided by law, full con- 
sideration should be given to these features: 

“1. It should be designed primarily to train men for 
military service under conditions of modern warfare. 

“2. It should conform in its details with the require- 
ments shown by experience in this war and by future 
technological developments, to be necessary to prepare 
men to serve in the armed forces effectively. 

“3. It should be universal and democratic, applicable 
to rich and poor alike, and with a minimum of exemp- 
tions or exceptions. 

“4. It should be fitted into the existing structure of 
the military and naval establishments as provided for 
in the National Defense Act of 1920 and other existing 
legislation, or into that structure” as modified by Congress. 

“5. It should be consistent with the preservation of the 
position of the National Guard, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, the Naval Reserve, and the Naval Militia as com- 
ponents of the Military and Naval Establishments. 

“6. It should provide for training of men in youth in 
such a manner and on such a basis as to cause the least 
interference with their normal education and careers con- 
sistent with the effectiveness of the training program. 

“7. It should provide for training only and should not 
require any character of military service. Service would 
be required only in the event Congress should in the 
future order conscription to meet a national emergency.” 

The recommendations are generally in accord with the 
provisions of a bill, H.R. 515, introduced earlier by 
Andrew J. May of Kentucky, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which has the bill. 

In addition to the social and cultural implications of a 
* universal military training program, which have been pre- 
viously discussed in this Service, the report of the Select 
Committee quoted above raises at least two questions of 
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great importance from the point of view of national 
policy : 

1. In view of continually accelerated technical progress 
in the methods of offensive and defensive war, do methods 
of military training as well as equipment, become obsolete ? 
This question gains weight in the light of recent dis- 
coveries in the use of atomic energy. It is, no doubt, a 
question for experts to answer, but for others to ask. 

2. Since the Select Committee regards as indispensable 
“an alert and trained citizenry capable of prompt mobiliza- 
tion to meet and deal with any national or international 
emergency,” what is contemplated is apparently a pro- 
gram of military training adequate to meet emergencies 
by military action on a vast scale, unilaterally, if necessary. 
This apparently means that military training plans are 
being made precisely as if there were no United Nations 
Organization. Such extended preparedness must be for 
possible war with one or more major powers, not for 
United Nations “policing.” Whatever the merits of such 
a policy, it would seem desirable that we know what we 
are doing. 

Social Action for September 15 presents The Pro and 
Con of Compulsory Military Training. Distinguished 
advocates of each position state the case as they see it. 
Group alignments on the question and the legislative situa- 
tion are also discussed. 


Congress and Full Employment 


The Senate has amended and passed the “full employ- 
ment” bill, S. 380, noted in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
September 22, 1945. It is sponsored by James E, Murray 
of Montana and seven others. The companion bill is 
H.R. 2202, introduced by Wright Patman of Texas, and 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Department, Carter Manasco of Alabama, chairman. 
The House committee has opened hearings. 

To reiterate the main provisions, the President would 
be required at the time of making his recommendations 
for the annual budget to give to Congress a report on 
the prospects for employment and on the national output 
and to recommend a specific program of expenditures or 
investment by the federal government, and other plans, 
if, in his opinion, private enterprise could not furnish 
the jobs required to attain the objective of full employ- 
ment as declared in the bill. But such a program should 
be “consistent with the needs and obligations of the federal 
government and other essential considerations of national 
policy.” The bill would make no appropriation but would 
lay down a policy and program which in the opinion of 
the proponents would help to “assure continuing full 
employment and full production in a free, competitive 
economy through the concerted efforts of industry, labor, 
state and local governments, and the federal govern- 
ment.” On September 19 the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency voted to strike out the words “have the 
right to” and to insert the words “are entitled to,”” making 
one of the important sections of the bill read: “All 
Americans able to work and desiring to work are entitled 
to useful, remunerative, regular, full-time employment.” 
The point here, probably, is avoidance of defining as a 
right something not enforceable through court action. 

Amendments adopted by the Senate include provision 
that any program of federal expenditure or investment 
shall be accompanied by a “program of taxation designed 
and calculated to prevent any increase in the national 
debt,” other than that for self-liquidating projects. 

In the course of the extensive hearings numerous repre- 
sentatives of organized labor appeared in favor of the bill, 
as did many high government officials. As the press has 


amply reported, the bill has already won wide and 
impressive support. As reported in INFORMATION SERVIcE 
for September 22, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of the Federal Council and bishop of the New York Area 
of the Methodist Church, presented a personal statement 
in favor of the bill. Bishop Oxnam read relevant passages 
from the Labor Sunday Messages of 1944 and 1945, 
issued by the Federal Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations and approved by the Executive Com. 
mittee of the Council. Bishop Oxnam included in his 
testimony a statement on the “ethical significance of the 
right to work,” observing in this connection: 

“Freedom to engage in free competitive enterprise jis, 
in the long run, dependent upon another aspect of freedom, 
namely, the right of the individual worker to a job. Given 
full employment, and assuming the maintenance of civil 
liberties, there is no reason why the American people may 
not pass through this day of fundamental transition with- 
out violence and with full respect for the orderly processes 
of democracy.” 


Also appearing in favor of the measure were Mrs. J. 
B. Calkins, president of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the United States of America; Miss Loula 
Dunn, president of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion; Mayor LaGuardia of New York, and James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farmers’ Union, who is 
reported to be one of the originators of the bill. 

Some critics said the objectives were too ambitious, 
considering the main means proposed. For example, 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, presented an extended statement, favorable 
to many provisions, questioning the wisdom of putting 
the federal government in the position of “assuring” full 
employment, contending that “obviously such assurance 
can never be given by fiscal measures alone.” Mr. Ruml 
advocated additional measures, including tax reforms and 
a program to stimulate private construction. 

Agreeing, Ralph E. Flanders, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, said it should not be assumed 
that “government responsibility can be fulfilled by the 
timing and volume of its expenditures.” However, he also 
said: “If the bill is properly interpreted to cover the whole 
range of governmental responsibility, it will mark a great 
forward step in organizing our major social and economic 
objectives—a high level of productive employment in the 
United States.” 

Ira Mosher, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said that the members of the N.A.M. 
want “full employment plus” but that Congress would 
have to enact many other measures. He said the chief 
hindrances to full employment were mismanagement of 
money and credit, the granting of special privileges which 
prevented a flow of goods and services at reasonable prices, 
and a situation in which there is an inadequate flow of 
private capital into productive job-making activities. 

The New York Times, in an editorial on August 29, 
contended that the theories of the Murray bill “are basic- 
ally inflationary.” Running through the testimony of cer- 
tain critics is also a concern of a psychological nature— 
what would be the effect on the country’s economy if a 
President should report at some future time that a serious 
depression was impending? Would such an announce- 
ment tend to accelerate the downward trend ? 

In his column in the New York Herald Tribune on 
September 18, Walter Lippmann warns against great 
expectations from the methods proposed. He believes 
with Senator Taft that the objectives are too broad and 
inclusive and states what he believes is the actual pur- 
pose of the sponsors: “The true intent of the Murray 
bill is to see to it that in the nation as a whole, not neces- 
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sarily in each community nor in each kind of employ- 
ment, .. . the demand for goods and services will . . . pre- 
yent any prolonged involuntary mass unemployment.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was opposed 
to the form, in which it was reported because its officers 
believed that the proposed methods would hinder postwar 
readjustments, according to a statement made in New 
York on September 18 by W. R. Ogg, of the Federation's 
Washington office. (New York Times, September 19, 
1945.) 


The Government and Scientific Research 


On November 17, 1944, President Roosevelt asked Dr. 
Vannever Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, a temporary wartime agency, to 
make recommendations on four points: What could be 
done, consistent with military security, to make known 
to the world the scientific contributions of wartime; what 
could be done to continue the program “with particular 
reference to the war of science against disease”; what 
could the federal government do in the future to aid 
research activities of public and private organizations ; 
could an effective program be developed for discovering 
scientific talent in American youth? 


In July, 1945, Dr. Bush sent to President Truman his 
report on a “program for postwar scientific research” 
entitled Science: The Endless Frontier, available on appli- 
cation to the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Dr. Bush contended that 
“science is a proper concern of government” and that 
“freedom of inquiry must be preserved.” He noted that 
since the year 1900 the federal government had estab- 
lished more than 40 “scientific agencies.” For more than 
80 years the federal government had supported research 
carried on in Land Grant Colleges. Yet Dr. Bush observed : 
“We have no national policy for science. . There 
is nobody within the government charged with formulat- 
ing or executing a national science policy.” Dr. Bush 
contended that ‘there are areas of science in which the 
public interest is acute but which are likely to be culti- 
vated inadequately” if left with support only from private 
sources. ‘These areas—such as research on military prob- 
lems. agriculture, housing, public health, certain medical 
research, and research involving expensive capital facilities 
beyond the capacity of private institutions—should be 
advanced by active government support. . . . With the 
exception of the intensive war research . . . such support 
has been meager and intermittent.” 


Further, Dr. Bush stated: “The publicly and privately 
supported colleges, universities, and research institutions 
are the centers of basic research. They are the well- 
springs of knowledge and understanding. As long as they 
are vigorous and healthy and their scientists are free to 
pursue the truth wherever it may lead, there will be 
a flow of new scientific knowledge to those who can apply 
it to practical problems in government, in industry, or 
elsewhere. [The role of the universities is considered 
further below. ] 


“Many of the lessons learned in the wartime applica- 
tion of science under government can be profitably applied 
in peace. The government is peculiarly fitted to perform 
certain functions, such as the coordination and support of 
broad programs on problems of great national importance. 
But we must proceed with caution in carrying over the 
methods which work in wartime to the very different 
conditions of peace. We must remove the rigid controls 
which we have had to impose, and recover freedom of 
inquiry and that healthy competitive scientific spirit so 
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necessary for expansion of the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge. 

“Scientific progress on a broad front results from the 
free play of free intellects, working on subjects of their 
own choice, in the manner dictated by their curiosity for 
exploration of the unknown.” 

Dr. Bush presented “five fundamentals” by which free- 
dom of inquiry should be preserved under any plan for 
government support of science. These are: 

“(1) Whatever the extent of support may be, there 
must be stability of funds over a period of years so that 
long-range programs may be undertaken. 

“(2) The agency to administer such funds should be 
composed of citizens selected only on the basis of their 
interest in and capacity to promote the work of the agency. 
They should be persons of broad interest in and under- 
standing of the peculiarities of scientific research and 
education. 

“(3) The agency should promote research through con- 
tracts or grants to organizations outside the federal gov- 
ernment.” It should not operate its own laboratories. 

(4) Support of basic research in the public and private 
colleges, universities, and research institutes must leave 
the internal control of policy, personnel, and the method 
and scope of the research to the institutions themselves. 
This is of the utmost importance. 

(5) While assuring complete independence and free- 
dom for the nature, scope, and methodology of research 
carried on in the institutions receiving public funds, and 
while retaining discretion in the allocation of funds among 
such institutions, the Foundation proposed herein must 
be responsible to the President and the Congress. Only 
through such responsibility can we maintain the proper 
relationship between science and other aspects of a demo. 
cratic system. The usual controls of audits, reports, 
budgeting, and the like, should, of course, apply to the 
administrative and fiscal operations of the Foundation, 
subject, however, to such adjustments in procedure as are 
necessary to meet the special requirements of research. 

“Basic research is a long-term process—it ceases to be 
basic if immediate results are expected on short-term 
support. Methods should therefore be found which will 
permit the agency to make commitments of funds from 
current appropriations for programs of five years’ dura- 
tion or longer.” 

Therefore Dr. Bush proposed a new agency to be known 
as the National Research Foundation which “should 
develop and promote a national policy for scientific 
research and scientific education, should support basic 
research in non-profit organizations, should develop 
scientific talent in American youth by means of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and should by contract and other- 
wise support long-range research on military matters.” 

The Foundation should, Dr. Bush said, have five divi- 
sions: medical research, natural science, national defense, 
personnel and education, publications and collaboration. 
Dr. Bush recommended an appropriation of $33,500,000 
for the first year and increases up to $122,500,000 in the 
fifth year. He concluded: “Legislation is necessary. It 
should be drafted with great care.” 


As noted in INFoRMATION SERVICE of September 22, 
1945, S. 1285, introduced by Warren G. Magnuson of 
Washington, follows closely Dr. Bush’s recommenda- 
tions. It is referred to the Committee on Commerce, of 
which Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina is chairman. 
Among the other bills dealing with scientific research is 
S. 1297, sponsored by Harley M. Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia, Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado and Claude Pepper 
of Florida. This is referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of which Elbert D. Thomas of Utah is chairman. 
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It is announced that sub-committees of both the Military 
Affairs and the Commerce Committees will hold joint 
hearings on these and other bills early in October. 


The Kilgore bill would create a National Science 
Foundation which would survey and study all govern- 
ment-financed research. The Foundation would be author- 
ized to promote any research that is in the national inter- 
est. The bill would provide that at least 50 per cent of 
the Foundation’s funds be spent through ¢ontracts with 
non-profit educational and research institutions. The 
Foundation would be directed to make available to the 
public full data on all significant findings, but a pro- 
posed defense committee should be authorized to classify 
as secret any information which the President might 
“certify as being essential in the interest of national 
defense.” Senator Kilgore is reported to be particularly 
interested in provisions which would give to the proposed 
Research Foundation the right to patent inventions made 
under its program, and also authorize it to prevent 
monopolies in the use of such patents. 


President Truman, in his long message to Congress on 
September 6, recommended a single federal research 
agency which would “promote and support research in the 
basic sciences and in the social sciences.” Up to that 
time the social sciences had not been mentioned. The 
President further observed: “Although science can be 
coordinated and encouraged, it cannot be dictated to or 
regimented.” 

There has already been considerable public discussion 
of issues relating to governmental development of science. 
Would the Magnuson and Kilgore proposals result in 
regimentation of scientists? What is meant by coordina- 
tion of scientific research? By organization? How much 
control might be exercised by a government agency over 
private institutions that might cooperate? The bills are 
drawn in general terms. Many of the discussions consist 
of speculation as to the manner of administration. 

As for the social sciences, apparently one reason why 
they were not dealt with by Dr. Bush was that the office 
of Scientific Research and Development had no responsi- 
bility for them and he was reporting on developments 
over which he had jurisdiction in wartime. As soon as 
the report and the bills appeared, however, influential 
persons in the executive departments of the government 
and in Congress noted the omission of the social sciences 
and expressed their concern. These persons are now 
working for a suitable amendment which would include 
provision for grants for research in the social sciences. 
Of course, Congress may not readily include the social 
sciences in the program. It is one thing to approve 
government participation in the discovery of weapons of 
war and another to consent to governmental organiza- 
tion of research projects in economics and sociology. It 
may be that the experience of the Department of Agri- 
culture will be regarded as a precedent. That Depart- 
ment has been called the largest research organization in 
the world and its activities include economics and sociol- 
ogy. The federal government also makes grants-in-aid 
to the state colleges of agriculture for research in agri- 
cultural economics, home economics and rural sociology. 

The relation of the universities, private and public, to 
a government program of scientific research in the post- 
war period has also been discussed somewhat. Pertinent 
comments were made in the course of a discussion on 
Atomic Force, Its Meaning for Mankind, under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago Round Table, broad- 
cast in cooperation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. (No. 386, Aug. 12, 1945, 10 cents a copy.) The 
announcer of the program said that the University of 
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Chicago had “served as a principal center of fundamental 
research in the development of the atomic bomb.” Pro. 
fessor William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago, 
one of the participants, stated: “The atomic bomb has 
now put to the universities the biggest challenge which 
they ever faced, in my judgment.” Professor Ogburn also 
commented as follows: “The history of research has shown 
that industry is interested in applied research and that 
government is interested, in the main, in contemporary 
applications. The only fundamental research of any 
significance has been done at the universities.” 

Reuben Gustavson, vice-president of the University of 
Chicago, added: “After all, where did the government 
turn in its hour of great fear? It did not turn to industry, 
and it did not turn to itself; it turned to the universities,” 
Dr. Gustavson contended that “solution of the cancer 
problem will be a by-product of fundamental research 
on how the cell divides, why it divides, and so forth.” 
Professor Ogburn noted that radio broadcasting and radar 
“were dependent upon the discovery through pure research 
and science of Hertzian waves.” 

Professor Ogburn also said significantly: “What the 
natural scientists do is to unloose these new inventions 
which cause a reorganization of society, a reorganization 
of our economic institutions and of our social institu 
tions, and always, what should not be forgotten, a revalua- 
tion of our. ideologies. . If the various social scien- 
tists had two billion dollars and three years of research, 
maybe we could give better answers, but I think maybe 
that we ought to consider declaring a moratorium on all 
pure-science and natural-science development until we 
social scientists can catch up.” 

It is understood that all of those who are advocating 
the promotion of scientific research through the aid of 
government contemplate the making of extensive grants 
to the universities. 

The New York Times published an editorial on August 
19 contending that wartime research problems were solved 
“so rapidly because they were organized and competently 
directed.” It then asked: “Why should not the same 
principle be followed in peace?” In a later article on 
September 9, Waldemar Kaempffert of the staff of the 
Times, replying to critics of the editorial, wrote: “We 
simply want to accelerate the advance of science by plan- 
ning and organization.” 

In a letter published in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, Dr. Warren Weaver of the Rockefeller 
Foundation comments as follows: “What then should we 
do? We should, as a national policy, support science 
adequately. We should sponsor every movement and 
development that helps to create a favorable climate 
within which cooperative scientific enterprises may 
flourish. We should sedulously seek out young scientific 
talent, and see to it that, independent of geographical or 
social or financial origin, it has a full chance to develop. 

“But we should not, in my judgment, try to set up some 
group of scientific supermen who, seeing, hearing and 
knowing not only all of present science but also divining 
its mysterious future course, try to chart that course and 
tell all the rest of us what to do.” 


CorrEcTION : Information has been received from Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of the World Council of Churches 
that the statement attributed to him in the press and re- 
ferred to in our article on “Food for Europe” last week 
was erroneous. “No one here” he said, “dreams of the 
Council taking over whole relief program.” The World 
Council is “deeply convinced” that “only government re- 


lief is truly adequate and urges all churches back govern- 
ments in relief plans.” 
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